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The first in this series, published in the April 1968 issue 
of Labor Developments Abroad, covered cash payments or 
services aimed at supplementing the worker’s pay for daily 
expenses or for enjoying a better life. Pensions and time off 


with pay will be presented in the June issue. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS IN LATIN AMERICA 


AND THE CARIBBEAN * 





Pt. Il. FOR CONTINGENCIES 


Supplementary payments or services are 
provided to workers or their families in 
many countries of Latin America and the 
Caribbean to tide them over emergencies 
and help themmeet special expenses. The 
circumstances usually covered are sick- 
ness and accidents, marriage and mater- 
nity, separation from one's job, con- 
tinued unemployment, and death. 


Sickness and Accidents 


Latin American and Caribbean employers 
provide sick or injured workers with cash 
payments, or medical care, or both, par- 
ticularly if the sickness or accident is 
work connected. Benefits are extended 
sometimes to sick or invalid members of 
a worker's family. Employers finance 
the benefits either directly or through 
the payment of premiums or contributions 
to a private or social insurance system. 


Workmen's Compensation 





All the countries of Latin America and 
the Caribbean have systems of workmen's 
compensation. The scope of worker cov- 





*By William Gerber, recently Deputy 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Labor 
Conditions. 


erage varies from almost all workers 
employed by others, as in Brazil, Ecua- 
dor, and Paraguay, to only’ selected 
worker categories, as in Guatemala, 
Haiti, and Panama. 


Cash Payments. For those temporarily 
disabled, compensation during disable- 
ment ranges from 100 percent of their 
regular pay in Argentina, Colombia, 
Guyana, Mexico, and Panama to 50 percent 
in Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Jamaica, and Uruguay. The countries 
which provide full pay do so either as 
long as the temporary disablement’ en- 
dures, as in Argentina, orfor specified 
periods, such as. one-half year (there- 
after, 66-2/3 percent of pay) in Colom- 
bia, or 2months (thereafter, 50 percent) 
in Panama. 

For those permanently disabled, apen- 
sion is provided in most cases. The 
pension amounts toas much as 100 percent 
of the victim's regular pay plus a 50- 
percent supplement if constant care is 
required, as in Bolivia, and as little 
as 40 percent of the regular pay, as in 
Ecuador. In a few countries, such as 
Ecuador, Panama, and Peru, workers may 
choose a pension or a lump sum. In 
Argentina, Barbados, Brazil, Guatemala, 
Guyana, and Trinidad and Tobago, only a 
lump sum is provided; the amount gen- 
erally approximates 4 years' pay. 











If the worker is killed on the job or 
dies of awork-connected illness or acci- 
dent, his dependents usually receive a 
pension rather than a lump-sum benefit. 
The pension is correlated with the nun- 
ber of minor children. A lump sum is 
granted to the survivors in five of the 
six above-named countries which also pro- 
vide a lump sum to the worker permanent- 
ly disabled. Guatemala, the exception, 
provides a pension for survivors, 


Medical Care. In the case of a work- 
connected injury or illness, in all the 
countries south of the Rio Grande except 
Barbados, the social security system 
provides formedical care over and above 
any cash payments. In the Dominican Re- 
public, Guyana, and Trinidad and Tobago, 
the Government does not provide the medi- 
cal care as_ such, but pays the medical 
bills of the injured or sick worker. 

Medical care services for work-con- 
nected disablement consist of four serv- 
ices: Treatment by aphysician, furnish- 
ing of medicines, hospitalization, and 
surgery. Twelve countries provide all 
four services: Bolivia, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The other coun- 
tries do not provide one or more of the 
four services; e.g., medicines are not 
included inArgentina, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Jamaica, Peru, and Trini- 
dad and Tobago; hospitalization is not 
included inChile and Jamaica; and surgery 
is not included in Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, and Paraguay. 





Financing. The foregoing cash pay- 
ments and medical care, in work-connected 
accidents and illness, are financed en- 
tirely by employer contributions to a 
national system in 16 countries (Argen- 
tina, Barbados, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guyana, Haiti, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Peru, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and Uruguay). The worker contributes a 
portion of his pay tothe workmen's com- 
pensation system in Chile. In the re- 
maining countries (Bolivia, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Paraguay, 
and Venezuela), workmen's compensation 
is financed as part of a broader social 
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security system, withcontributions from 
the Government, employers, and workers 
(in Bolivia, from employers and workers 
only). 


Non-Work-Connected Accidents 
and Illness 








If a worker is incapacitated by anon- 
work-connected accident or illness, al- 
most all the Latin American countries 
protect his income by one or more of three 
benefits: Paid sick leave, "sick pay" 
(sums provided tocover the loss of earn- 
ings while oneis sick or to pay the ex- 
penses of the sickness) , and medical care. 


Paid Sick Leave. The labor laws of a 
number of Latin American countries re- 
quire that firms provide paid sick leave, 
For example, firms in Haiti must allow 
15 days of sick leave ayear at full pay. 
Employers inBrazil must grant leave with 
pay for the first 15 days of an illness 
and, if the illness continues beyond the 
next 60 days, for an additional period; 
the law places no limitation onthe nun- 
ber of times during a year that the en- 
ployer is obligated topay this benefit. 
El Salvadoran firms must pay 75 percent 
of a worker's regular pay for 3 days if 
the individual is eligible for social 
security sick benefits thereafter and 
for a longer period if he is not. 

In Nicaragua, mining firms are required 
to provide a worker having at least 6 
months' service sick leave at 60 percent 
of regular pay for a maximum of 30 days 
in a 6-month period. Collective agree- 
ments in some other Nicaraguan firms 
provide for paid sick leave and do not 
stipulate a maximum period. A number of 
Mexican firms have paid sick leave pro- 
visions in their collective agreements 
which are applicable to workers not en- 
titled tosocial security sickness bene- 
fits or which supplement such benefits. 





Sick Pay. In 1l of the Latin American 
countries (Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the 


Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Venezuela), sick pay begins on the 
fourth day of a worker's illness, the 
assumption being, apparently, that the 
employer may provide paid sick leave for 
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the first few days. Sick pay is delayed 
in Brazil for 2 weeks, since paid sick 
leave for that period is required by law. 
Deferment in Paraguay is for 7 days; 
Costa Rica, 4days; Peru, 2days for wage 
earners and 30 days for salary earners 
if the employer provides paid sick leave 
for that period; and Guatemala, 1 day. 

The amount of sick pay is usually a 
proportion of the worker's regular pay. 
It is 100 percent of pay inBolivia (to a 
specified maximum) and Chile; 75 percent 
for 10 weeks and 66-2/3 percent there- 
after in Ecuador; 75 percent for 60 days 
and 40-50 percent thereafter in El Sal- 
vador; 70 percent in Brazil and Peru; 
66-2/3 percent in Colombia, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Venezuela; 60 percent in 
Mexico, Nicaragua, and Panama; and 50 
percent inCosta Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Paraguay. 

The duration of the sick pay is inmany 
cases one-half year; it can be extended 
to 1 year if recovery seems likely in the 
additional half year. Duration is 2years 
in Brazil. Argentina, Guyana, Haiti, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and Uruguay 
do not provide sick pay at all. 


Medical Care. As in the case of work- 
connected accidents and illness, a worker 
is provided withcertain kinds of medical 
care indefinitely inprolonged or perma- 
nent non-work-connected injuries, ill- 
ness, and invalidity, inmost Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The care extends. to 
treatment, medicines, hospitalization, 
and surgery in Bolivia, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic (one-half year only), 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, and Panama. 

Argentina provides medical care for 
women only, Chile for wage workers only, 
Haiti one-half of the cost of hospitali- 
zation, and Uruguay has no provisions 
for medical care under its system. 





Coverage. The foregoing benefits in 
non-work-connected accidents and illness 
are provided to all those who work for 
others in Peru; all except agricultural 
and domestic workers in Bolivia and 
Brazil; all except agricultural workers 
in Ecuador; and all except domestic 
workers in Colombia, Mexico, and Panama. 


} Coverage is restricted to workers in in- 


dustry and commerce in Haiti, workers 
in large firms in El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Honduras, workers of limited income 
in CostaRica and the Dominican Republic, 
and women in Argentina and Uruguay. 
Dependents of covered workers are pro- 
vided with the same medical care as the 
workers themselves in Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile (in the case of wage workers), 
Costa Rica (to the extent of the availa- 
bility of facilities), Mexico, and 
Venezuela (up to one-half year). Treat- 
ment and medicines are provided to de- 
pendents in Panama and Paraguay. 


Financing. The benefits for non-work- 
connected emergencies are financed 


through regular social security contribu- 
tions made by the Government, the em- 
ployer, and the worker inBrazil, Chile, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, and Venezuela; by 
the employer and the worker in Ecuador; 
and by the employer alone in Cuba. Spe- 
cial contributions for this category of 
benefits are made by the Government, 
employers, and workers in Argentina, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, and Peru; by employers 
and workers in Bolivia; and by employers 
alone in Uruguay. The contributions for 
El Salvador and Honduras, which follow, 
are illustrative of the amount of con- 
tribution in the Latin American coun- 
tries: 5 percent of payroll by employers, 
2.5 percent of earnings by workers, and 
2.5 percent by the Government. 


Marriage and Maternity 


In various Latin American countries, 
employers or social security funds pro- 
vide one or more of the following: A 
marriage allowance, a maternity allow- 
ance, paidmaternity leave, and maternity 
care. 


Marriage Allowance 





In Mexico, under the social security 
system, a worker who has contributed to 
the system for 3 years receives, upon 
marrying, a lump sum equal to 30 percent 
of 1 year's invalidity pension. A widow 
who is receiving a survivor's pension, 
on remarrying, receives a lump sum equal 





to 3years' pension and ceases to receive 


the pension. A motivation for the mar- 
triage allowance is the desire to promote 
use of the institution of formal marriage 
instead of the rather frequent practice 
of having a common law wife. 

In Colombia, many employers provide a 
money gift on the occasion of aworker's 
marriage. Venezuela has at least one 
collective agreement in which the enm- 
ployers agree to contribute 1 week's pay 
as a wedding gift. 


Maternity Allowance 





Under the social security system, Bra- 
zil pays a maternity allowance of twice 
the minimum monthly wage at the place of 
employment, reduced to 1 month's pay at 
the minimum rate if hospitalization is 
provided at no cost to the beneficiary. 
Argentina provides 1,000 pesos (US$4.04) 
plus a layette. Some countries provide 
a regular milk allowance for a _ period 
of some months if the mother is unable 
to nurse her child. 


Paid Maternity Leave 





Under social security or by special 
arrangement, a female worker receives 
maternity leave at full pay inArgentina, 
Bolivia (up to amaximum amount), Brazil, 
Chile (for wage workers), Colombia, Cuba 
(with a maximum and a minimum), Ecuador 
(three-fourths from the Government and 
one-fourth from the employer), Guate- 
mala, Panama, and Uruguay; at full pay 
for 5 weeks and then 60 percent of full 
pay in El Salvador and Peru; at 60 to 
66-2/3 percent in Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Venezuela; and at 50 percent inCosta 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, and Para- 
guay. Haiti does not provide this 
benefit. 

The duration of the paid leave ranges 
from 14 weeks in Panama to 7 weeks in 
Ecuador. In 11 countries, the duration 
is 12 weeks: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. Guatemala provides 
103 weeks; Peru, 10; Paraguay, 9; Costa 
Rica, 8%; and Argentina and Colombia, 
8 weeks. 


Colombia, Guatemala, and Venezuela, 
require employers toprovide women work- 
ers a number of paid breaks per day for 
nursing their children. 


Maternity Care 





A number of countries inLatin Americg 
provide prenatal, obstetric, and post- 
natal care to women workers as apart of 
social security. The wife of an insured 
worker also receives these services ip 
Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, andPeru (for the wife ofa salaried 





employee). 


Severance Fromthe Job | 
| 
In many Latin American countries, a 
worker who is separated from a_ firm's| 
employ is entitled to receive @ Lump- sun | 
payment, usually proportional to his | 
length of service with the firm. Such a 
severance payment is required by law in 
some countries, such as Argentina, Colon- 
bia, and Ecuador, and is expected as a 


matter of custom in others, such as| 
Guatemala and Mexico. 
The most common procedure for deter- 


mining the amount of the severance pay- 
ment is to multiply lmonth's pay by the 
number of years of service. That pro- 
cedure is followed, for example, in 
Argentina (up to a maximum of 10 months' 
pay, but not more than 5,000 pesos 
(US$20.22) a year), Bolivia, Colombia, 
Costa Rica (up to a maximum of 8 months' 
pay), Guatemala, and Mexico. In Colon- 
bia, the lump-sum payment is increased 
by 45 to 75 days' pay if the worker was 
dismissed without just cause. 

The law in Ecuador calls for a sever- |} 
ance payment to workers in industry and 


commerce and manual workers’ elsewhere, 
after 2 years of employment with the 
firm. The amount is fixed annually in 


relation to pay and length of service. 
To finance the system, employers contrib- 
ute 2 percent of their payroll. 

A Venezuelan law on the subject, adopted 
in 1966, provides for full implemente- 


tion by 1969. Meanwhile, many Venezuelan 
firms provide one-half 
each year of service. 


month's pay for 
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Unemployment 


In some countries, severance payment 
is regarded as a form of unemployment 
benefit. Three countries, however, pro- 
vide for continuing benefits throughout 
a limited period of unemployment. 

Brazil provides an unemployed worker in 
industry, commerce, banking, utilities, 
or transportation up tohalf the minimum 
pay in the region for up to 13 weeks, 
provided that the worker was on the pay- 
roll of his last employer for 120 days. 

Chile provides to any wage earner, be- 
ginning 4 days after he becomes unem- 
ployed, 75 percent of his pay for up to 
6 months (or less if his "account" is 
exhausted earlier), provided that he was 
on the firm's payroll 3years; and to an 
unemployed salary earner in the private 
sector 75 to 200 percent of the minimum 
pay for his occupation in Santiago for 
up to 3. months (or 6 months in special 
cases), provided that he was on the pay- 
roll 1 year. 

In Uruguay, workers in industry and 
commerce are entitled to unemployment 
benefits amounting toone-half pay (plus 
one-fifth for a wife) for up to 180 days 
a year; the period may be extended to 
240 days. The worker must have con- 
tributed to the system 6months and have 
been a resident 2 years. 

Unemployment benefits are financed in 
Brazil by an employer contribution of 1 
percent of payroll; in Chile, by an en- 
ployer contribution of 2 percent for wage 
earners and 8percent for salary earners, 
plus a l percent contribution by salary 
earners; in Uruguay, by contributions 
from employers and workers of 1 percent 
each, and a Government’ contribution 
based on the proceeds of special taxes. 


Death 


The dependent survivors of aworker are 
entitled to receive a lump sum, a pen- 
Sion, or both, inall the Latin American 
countries except Barbados, Guatemala, 
Guyana, and Trinidad and Tobago. 


Lump Sum 


The financial 
worker's survivors 


grant presented toa 
is intended to help 


them cover the funeral expenses and, in 
some cases, totide them over until they 
can get ontheir feet again financially. 
In Bolivia, the grant amounts to 2 
months' pay of the deceased worker or 
3 months' pension if he was apensioner. 
In Brazil, it amounts to twice the 


re- 
gional monthly minimum wage. The sum 
provided is different in the case of 


wage earners and salary earners inChile 
and Peru. Chile pays the survivors of 
a wage earner 1 month's minimum wage in 
the district; the survivors of a salary 
earner receive three times the monthly 
minimum salary in Santiago. The sur- 
vivors of a worker inPeru receive 1,200 
to 4,000 soles (US$44.74-$149.12) (in 
proportion tothe worker's pay) if he was 
a wage earner and 2 months' pay if he 
was a Salary earner. 

Colombia and Mexico provide 1 month's 
pay (or lmonth's pension if the deceased 
was a pensioner), with a minimum of 300 
pesos (US$30.18) in Colombia and 500 
pesos (US$40.03) in Mexico. The amount 
of the grant is set in specific amounts 
of currency in Costa Rica, where it is 
graduated up to 175 col6ns (US$26.44), 
depending on the worker's level of pay; 
in El Salvador, 150 col6ns (US$60); in 
Honduras, 100 lempiras (US$50); in Nic- 
aragua, 600 to1,500 cérdobas (US$85.71- 
$214.29), depending on the worker's 
level of pay; and in Venezuela, 300 bol- 
fvars (US$68.18), plus an additional 
amount if the survivors are not entitled 
to a pension. In Costa Rica, if the 
worker made 6 to 35 monthly contribu- 
tions, the survivors receive 7 months' 
pay instead of the specific amount in 
coléns mentioned above. 

A combination of two amounts is pro- 
vided tothe survivors of workers in the 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and Para- 
guay, as follows: 


--Dominican Republic. The sum of (a) 
30 to 120 pesos (US$30-$120), depending 
on the worker's wage class, and (b) one- 
third of the worker's earnings in the 
last year. 





--Jamaica. The sum of (a) £10 (USS$28) 
and (b) a number of pounds proportional 
to the total of the workers' contribu- 
tions for this benefit. 





--Paraguay. The sum of (a) the cost of 
burial and (b) 1 month's pay for each 


year of contribution up to 5 if the de- 
ceased was employed at the time of death, 
or 1 month's’ pension for each year of 
contribution up to 12 if he was a pen- 
sioner. 


In Ecuador, survivors receive the cost 


of burial. In Panama, they receive a 
lump sum, the amount of which is re- 
adjusted from time to time and applicable 
to all cases arising until the next 
adjustment. 
Pension 

The dependent survivors of a worker 


receive in many countries of Latin Amer- 
ica part of the pension which the worker 
either actually was receiving or would 
have been receiving if he had been a 
pensioner. The survivors' share is 75 
percent in Argentina (50 percent to the 
widow and 25 percent to the children) 
and in Uruguay (reduced to 50 percent if 
there is only one surviving dependent), 
with a set minimum and an extra month's 
pension each year in both countries; 60 
to 100 percent inCuba, depending on the 
number of surviving dependents; and 50 
percent in Haiti. 

The allocation of the reduced pension 
in a number of countries consists of one 
portion for the widow (or for the widower 
if he isa dependent) and additional por- 
tions for thedependent children, usually 
with a proviso that the several portions 
will not exceed 100 percent. Thus, the 
portion that goes to the widow (or 
widower) is 50 percent inBrazil, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Panama; 40 
percent inBolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 





and Venezuela; and 50 percent in Chile 


and Peru if the deceased was a wage 
earner and40 percent if asalary earner, 

Each dependent child receives a portion 
of the pension as follows: 25 percent 
in Nicaragua; 20 percent inChile, Colon- 
bia, CostaRica, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, and Venezuela; and 10 percent in 
Brazil. This portion is raised if both 
parents are dead to 50 percent inNicara- 
gua and Panama, 40 percent in Ecuador 
and Venezuela, 30 percent 
and Mexico; Peru raises’ the portion to 
40 percent if the deceased was a wage 
earner and 30percent if asalary earner, 


The additional portion for each depend- | 
ent child alsoapplies toother surviving | 


dependents, such as parents or grand- 
parents, in Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, Mexico, and Panama. 

Among the special stipulations in- 
cluded inthe applicable social security 
laws are the following: 
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1. In Bolivia, the widow receives 
pension for life if she is over 50 
for 5 years only if she is younger 
a mother. If she is younger than 50 
not a mother, she receives 
sum, 

2. In Nicaragua, the surviving parent 
receives the pension for life if she (or 
he) is over 45 and for 2 years only if 
she (or he) is younger. 

3. In Panama, the surviving parent re- 
ceives the pension for life if she (or 
he) is over 55, an invalid, 
for a child, and for 3years only other- 
wise. 

4. In Venezuela, the surviving parent 
receives the pension for life if she (or 
he) isover 45 or caring for achild, and 
for 2 years only if otherwise. 
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5 WESTERN EUROPE 
7S 
'Regional ployment as a result of technological 
| or economic change. Thus, the programs 
Foreign Governments Increasingly Stim- have been used increasingly to prevent 





ulate Training Opportunities for Adults 
in Industry. The new Canadian Adult 
\QOccupational Training Act goes further 
ito promote occupational training by 
private industry than legislation en- 
acted in many countries for the same 
purpose. (See Labor Developments Abroad, 
December 1967, p.1l.) The Canadian 
act authorizes the Minister of Man- 
to pay all costs 
incurred by any employer who operates 
or plans to operate training courses 
for his adult employees or who arranges 
for such courses but does not operate 
them himself. In addition, employers 
may be paid a reward for each adult 
each week of training. 
The power of the Minister is restricted 
only in two respects: It does not 
apply to courses which employers have 
not submitted to the appropriate Pro- 
vincial government for review or which 
provide training on the joborin skills 
useful only to the particular employer. 
However, even in the latter case, re- 
imbursement for total expenses may be 
granted an employer affected by tech- 
nological or economic changes if the 
training is considered necessary to 
prevent loss of employment by the adults 
to be trained. 

Legislation pertaining to adult train- 
ing and retraining that has existed for 
some time in many other foreign countries 
was originally enacted to help unem- 
ployed, especially unskilled, persons 
find new jobs, possibly involving changes 
of occupation. The requirement that 
one must be unemployed, and perhaps un- 
skilled, to be eligible for retraining, 
however, has become less important. 
The program now also assists the train- 
ing of persons preparing to enter the 
job market, and, as in Canada, of em- 
ployed persons threatened with unem- 








or terminate technological unemployment 
and to allay the fears of employees 
(and trade unions) regarding the effects 
of technological changes in individual 
enterprises on their economic security. 
Finally, the programs may be aimed at 
improving the skill and proficiency of 
employees to raise productivity and 
facilitate the promotion of employees. 

In most countries employers are more 
involved in apprentice training than in 
adult training. In a number of coun- 
tries, especially in Europe, the rela- 
tively favorable employment is partly 
responsible; other factors are more im- 
portant. For example, employers’ tend 
to be unwilling to provide adult train- 
ing unless it promotes their direct 
interests. Although they may regard 
further training or retraining of em- 
ployees beneficial for their business, 
they are little inclined to train em- 
ployees discharged by other firms whom 
they do not want to hire or who may 
leave after completing a course. Sub- 
stantial government assistance has been 
necessary to overcome this kind of em- 
ployer reluctance, 

The chief incentives offered by gov- 
ernments to stimulate adult training 
within private firms have been loans, 
grants, and subsidies, as well as tax 
rebates and exemptions. Subsidies, for 
example, may be used to: (a) cover ex- 
penses such as loss of worktime and use 
of materials and equipment (as in Aus- 
tria); (b) reimburse the employer for 
wages toinstructors (Britain and France) 
or of allowances to trainees (France, 
Germany, Sweden); (c) compensate the 
employer for the difference between the 
productivity of trainees and that of 
fully trained workers (Austria and the 
Netherlands); (d) promote training to 
advance regional development (Britain 
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and Sweden); or (e) encourage training 
instead of dismissal of workers when 
plants are converted and technological 
changes take place (France). In many 
countries, special contracts between 
the government and firms running their 
own programs determine the proportion 
of operating expenses that each pays. 
Unemployment insurance or related 
funds may help finance industrial train- 
ing of adults. Under contracts between 
the German Federal Institute for Labor 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance 
and individual employers, the employment 
office may subsidize the wages of the 
trainee. In Italy, course organizers 
who can show that they have suitable 
training equipment for unemployed workers 
are entitled to receive subsidies, and 
trainees are provided allowances out of 
the workers' vocational training fund. 
This fund, which is administered by the 
Ministry of Labor, is maintained through 
special contributions from unemployment 
compensation receipts, voluntary con- 
tributions from private persons or firms, 
an annual subsidy from the Government, 
savings from the financing of courses, 
and other income. Major industrial 
firms which have too large a work force 
owing to changes in work patterns or 
which lack workers who have required 
skills conduct authorized retraining 
courses and compensate participants 
from the "fund to maintain the earnings 
of manual workers in industry." This 
fund is made up of compulsory employer 
contributions under the country's social 
security system to relieve temporarily 
unemployed or underemployed workers, 
The manpower programs subsidized by the 
Swedish Labor Market Board retrain 
adults in private enterprises, 
Incentives other than financial are 
used also in foreign countries to foster 
training in industry. Included are ex- 
emptions of employers from labor law 
provisions which would make training 
more expensive and difficult. Repre- 
sentation of business and organized la- 
bor on special boards assisting the 
government agencies involved tends to 
lessen the chances of incompatibility 
between official labor standards and 
training schemes. Moreover, legal pro- 
visions, collective agreements, and cus- 
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tom permitting employers to pay less to| (Ital: 
trainees than the regular compensation} place! 
of employees, and even less’ than the} cours 
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adult training more attractive for ep-| paid 
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Governments may help industry to over.| inter 
come training problems by offering advice! izing 
and guidance. An example is’ the ney| to ma 
training development service of the| count 
British Ministry of Labor. It conducts! grams 
a course in which senior management 
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for their development in instructing} Uni 
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Incentives offered in foreign countries crati 
to employed and unemployed persons to| quart 
facilitate their participation intrain-; that 
ing courses also reduce employer re-| ban t 
luctance to conduct such courses, Worker! ernme 
incentives increase the likelihood that actic 
sufficient numbers of persons will take this 
advantage of these opportunities. These, the « 
incentives, thus, may be regarded as| reput 
indirect incentives for employers. Many abros 
devices are used to encourage eligible trie: 
persons, especially those who have The 
limited or no means, to make use of cate 
training or retraining opportunities, domi 
as well as to induce them to complete is i: 
their courses, Increasingly, govern-| Nazi 
ments are providing free training facil- lead 
ities or instruction materials and, by! taker 
various means, are ensuring that the mist: 
income of participants is maintained. the , 
They have provided for continuation of The 
wage payments or for the payment of of wu 
liberal allowances, Moreover, unemployed NPD 
persons joining vocational courses) were 
usually do not lose unemployment bene- much 
fits. Some pressure to utilize train- purp 
ing opportunities may be exerted. In of 
Italy, for example, unemployed workers argu 
under 40 who live in localities and bidd 
work in occupations for which courses; crat 
have been instituted must attend & thou 
course to be eligible for supplemental more 
unemployment compensation. Special in- cess 
centives to encourage the completion lead 
of courses include, for example, a pre- that 
mium payable in two installments after NPD, 
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end (Belgium), an end-of-course bonus 
(Italy), and special priorities in job 
placement for those who complete their 


course. 
Improvement and expansion of vocational 
retraining, as well as of allowances 


paid to trainees, have been facilitated 
in a large part of Europe through the 
international treaty provisions author- 
izing the European Economic Communities 
to make nonrepayable grants to member 
countries to subsidize costs of pro- 
grams ,--Foreign Official Reports. 





Germany, Federal Republic 


Union Members 
Neo-Nazi Party. 


May Not Belong to the 
Views on treatment of 








the Neo-Nazi extremist National Demo- 
cratic Party (NPD) vary among labor 
quarters. Some union leaders maintain 


that sufficient legal reasons exist to 
ban the party and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not hesitate to initiate 
action to outlaw it. The motives for 
this demand have included the harm that 


the activities of the NPD does to the 
reputation of the Federal Republic 
abroad, particularly in Eastern coun- 


tries. 

The group of union leaders who advo- 
cate the ban of the NPD includes pre- 
dominantly the older generation, which 
is influenced by experiences during the 


Nazi era. Most of the younger labor 
leaders seem to agree that any action 
taken to outlaw the NPD would be a 


mistake, because of the possibility of 
the party's capitalizing on publicity. 
The latter group has cited the experience 
of union-sponsored actions to break up 
NPD meetings. Counter demonstrations 
were unsuccessful; they generated so 
much publicity that, for all practical 
purposes, they played into the hands 
of the Neo-Nazis, It also has been 
argued that the party should not be for- 
bidden as long as it observes demo- 
cratic rules in its activities, even 
though legitimacy may make the party 
more dangerous than its postwar prede- 
Cessors,. On the other hand, labor 
leaders have tended to leave no doubt 
that union members may not belong to the 
NPD, and that persons would be expelled 


from the union if NPD membership is es- 
tablished. A few expulsions have taken 
place in some unions, e.g., the Union 
of Metal Industry Workers and the 
Union of Chemical, Paper and Ceramics 
Industry Workers. However, union mem- 
bers generally have been little inclined 
to aline themselves with the party. 

A fewmonths ago, the NDP adopted a pro- 
gram which also includes a statement of 
its labor philosophy and platform. The 
20 theses of this statement include de- 
mands that employers' assoc.itions and 
labor unions must not act as political 
guardians and must not influence poli- 
tics outside of parliament. Nor must 
they operate enterprises of their own. 
Moreover, the fact that the employers 
accept social obligations toward their 
employees obligates the latter to dis- 
play “exemplary loyalty and care," 
Wage autonomy should be limited when 
practiced at the expense of the whole 
economy and without regard for the gen- 
eral welfare. Compulsory arbitration 
should be introduced to settle labor dis- 
putes, When no agreement can be reached 
in "social crises" or wage disputes and 
when direct settlement or mediation 
fail, courts of arbitration, in which 
the Government participates, should 
render binding decisions.--U.S. Embassy, 
Bonn. 
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Wage Policy Suggested by the Council 
of Economic Experts. The recent Annual 
Report, 1967, of the Council of Economic 
Experts (Labor Developments Abroad, May 
1967, p. 1) analyzes the effects of the 
recession in Germany on employment and 
wages and includes a model of a wage 
policy that, in the Council's opinion, 
should be followed in 1968 and 1969. 
The model was formulated within the 
framework of the Government's program 
for stable economic growth, which is 
aimed at full employment, stable prices, 











appropriate expansion, and balanced 
foreign trade. 
The Council found that unemployment 


during the recession rose sharply as 
production declined. Seasonally adjusted 
unemployment climbed from 286,000 in 
December 1966 to 636,000 in May 1967, 
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a level nearly 3% 
1960-65 average. 
1967 the number of registered unemployed 
matched the number of job vacancies for 


times as high as the 
At the beginning of 


the first time in this decade and ex- 
ceeded it considerably in subsequent 
months, The greatest drop in employment 
occurred in manufacturing. 

Average gross earnings of blue- and 
white-collar workers were only 1 percent 
higher in the first half of 1967 than 
in the corresponding period of 1966 and 
about 1.5 percent lower than the second 
half of 1966, The Council attributed 
these changes to four factors: Sub- 
stantial numbers of wage earners were 
discharged for the first time since 
1958; many enterprises reduced overtime 
work considerably and introduced short- 
time work temporarily; pay exceeding 
the union scale decreased (the wage 
drift "became negative," says. the re- 
port); and increases innegotiated wages 
slowed down, indicating adjustments to 
changed conditions in the job market, 
Collective agreements concluded during 
the first 9 months of 1967 raised hourly 
wages an average of 3.6 percent. Such 
small wage increases, the Council re- 
marked, have not been negotiated in any 
of the last 10 years, 

As to the future, the report stressed 
that the success of the Government 
policy of stable economic growth is de- 
pendent upon (a) wage increases, both 
in collectively bargained and actually 
paid wages, that preclude a cost-price 
spiral and (b) a consumption level that 
is adequate for the achievement of 
planned expansion, However, a movement 
of wages which stimulates consumption 
to the desired degree (4.5 percent in 
1968 and 5 percent in 1969) and boosts 
utilization of capacity, and hence in- 
vestment, will further economic develop- 
ment only if measures are taken simul- 
taneously to improve market conditions 
and labor productivity. Therefore, the 
report continued, a wage guideline must 
be established which fuses the concept 
of the wage as cost, used predominantly 
by management, and as purchasing power, 
used by the trade unions. Unless parties 
to collective negotiations accept this 
guideline, wages as well as. profits 
will be lower than they could be. The 
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Council arrived at an acceptable stand- 
ard of 8.5 percent for wage increases, 
including supplementary benefits, during 
the 2-year period 1968-69. The stand- 
ard was based on the Council's estimate 
of an increase in average labor pro- 
ductivity of 6 percent in 1968 and 4,4 
percent in 1969 and the effects 
social 


contributions to insurance; 


changes in the composition of the Labor | 


force; increased capital cost per unit 
of production; and trends in foreign 
trade, taxes, and wage drift. 

The Council recognized the desire of 
employers, investors, employees, and 
consumers to know 
will move in the foreseeable future, 
To satisfy that desire, the Council 
suggested that 2-year agreements be con- 
cluded which would schedule an overall 
wage increase of 8.5 percent in several 
steps at adequate intervals. For the 
protection of the parties' interests, 
however, the agreements also should pro- 
vide for contract termination or cer- 
tain adjustments if national Labor pro- 
ductivity and prices did not move as 
anticipated under the stable economic} 
growth program. If the increases in) 
industrial production and national la- 
bor productivity were slower than envi- 
saged, the employer should be able to 
postpone the step increases in wages or 
end the contract before its expiration 
date. Much faster labor productivity 
increases should give the trade unions 
the right to demand higher wages or to 
serve notice of agreement termination, 
For unanticipated changes in prices, the 
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Council considered admissible either 
escalator clauses for wage adjustments 
or early contract cancellation. Con- 


tract clauses could provide for automa-) 
tic wage increases by afixed percentage 
if prices advanced, e.g., 1 or 1.5 per- 
cent. Alternatively, the negotiating 
parties could stipulate that’ the con- 
tract may be terminated by the trade 
union if the price index either rises, 
1 or 1.5 percent or exceeds the antici- 
pated price increase by that amount, or 
that it may be terminated by the en- 
ployer if the index drops by that amount 
or increases less than was expected 
during contract negotiations. 
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When submitting the annual economic 
report tothe Federal Chamber of Deputies 
(Bundestag) on February 14, 1968, the 
Federal Minister of Economics’ charac- 
terized the Courcil's figure for non- 
inflationary wage behavior as a ocon- 
sideration for national economic policy 
rather than a guideline for decisions 
in individual negotiations, He stressed 
that free collective bargaining "re- 
mains uncurtailed,.'' The Government's 
annual economic report itself refers ex- 
plicitly tothe Council's statement that 
"any incomes policy must fail, unless it 


is a part of a comprehensive econoaic 
policy which brings the various objec- 
tives regarding incomes into accordance 
with each other." All official state- 
ments have indicated strongly that the 
matter must be discussed by the people 
involved. This also appears to be the 
prevailing view of management and or- 
ganized labor. Though tending to agree 
in general with the analytical content 
of the Council's report, both these 
groups, now as ever, oppose anumerically 
fixed standard.--German Official Docu- 
ments, and U,S. Embassy, Bonn. 





USSR AND EASTERN EUROPE 





Rumania 


Ministry of Labor Escablished. The 
Grand National Assembly on December 9, 
1967, established a separute Ministry 


of Labor (Ministerul Muncii) to "imple- 





ment the policies of the party and 
state in the field of labor and social 
welfare."" Petre Blajovici, vice presi- 
dent of Rumania's Council of Ministers 
since 1965, was appointed Minister of 
Labor. 

The new Ministry will take over the 


labor functions of various Government 
agencies, including recruitment and job 
placement, regulation of wages and ia- 
bor-management relations, enforcement 
of legislation relating to health and 
safety of workers, social welfare, and 
state social insurance. Trade unions 
no longer will administer state social 
insurance, 
been relieved of 
state social in- 


Because they have 
the administration of 
Surance, trade unions have Lost some of 
their influence among workers. They 
appear to have gained, however, a greater 
voice in national government asa result 
of the lawonorganization and operation 
of the Council of Ministers, which also 
was passed on September 9, 1967. This 
law specifies that the chairman of the 
Central Council of the General Union of 


Trade Unions (CCGUTU) shall be a member 
of the 42-member Council of Ministers. 
Gheorge Apostol, the new chairman of the 


CCGUTU, is resuming a position he held 
in the 1950's. In the interim, Apostol 
had >een Ficst Deputy Premier of the 


Government and, as such, amember of the 
Council of Ministers. Constantin Dragan, 
whom he succeeded, had been chairman of 
the CCGUTU since June 19565, and is now 
first vice chairman of that organization. 

Among other persons included in the 
Council of Ministers are Petre Lupu, 
Chairman of the State Committee for La- 
bor and Wages; Roman Moldovan, Chairman 
of the Committee on Prices; and the 
First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Union of Communist Youth as 
Minister forYouth Problems (unnamed).-- 
Rumanian Radio and Press. 





Yugoslavia 


Unionization of Increased Labor Force 
in Private Sector. In order to stimulate 
the growth of service facilities and de- 
crease the aumber of unemployed, the 
Government of Bosnia-Hercegovina (one of 
Yugoslavia's six Republics) has allowed 
an increase in the number of workers 
private employers may hire; hitherto, 
the Limit was three persons in hotels 
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and five in handicraft shops. Since in Bosnia-Hercegovina has established 
some private employers have report- branches for workers in privately 
edly been violating the regulations owned service workshops, handicraft 
concerning the rights of their workers, shops, and hotels.--Yugoslavia_ Radio 
the unton of service trade workers Broadcast. 
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Singapore to his account has been exhausted. In 


Unemployment Compensation Scheme Es- 





tablished in Singapore. A new "Re- 
dundancy Payments Fund" has been created 
by legislation passed in January 1968, 
In principle, the fund is expected to 
provide assistance to all employees in 
Singapore who are reduced in force; it 
could benefit the 26,000 civilians 
affected by the closing of British mili- 
tary installations which is to be com- 
pleted by 1971. The new scheme is the 
first to be established in Singapore on 
a broad public basis, although Govern- 
ment workers and workers in some larger 
private firms have special arrangements 
to cover the loss of their incomes due 
to separation from their jobs. 





Any Singapore or foreign employer 
C(includiig any foreign Government) who 
elects to be covered by the new scheme 
must contribute to the fund all sums 
due to (a) workers reduced in force, 
(b) noncitizen workers completing con- 
tracts of employment, and (c) workers 
who are retiring and receive either a 
luap-sum allowance or whose pension is 
subject to commutation. 

Under the plan, unemployment benefits 
for dismissed workers, which formerly 
came directly fromtheir employers, will 
now be deposited in the new fund. Each 
recipien= will receive monthly payments 
not exceeding 60 percent of his usua!’ 
monthly salary until the money credited 
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addition, no income tax will be levied 
on the benefits, and deposits in the 
fund will be guaranteed a fixed 5% per- 
cent interest rate, 

A member of the fund who is a citizen 
of Singapore and satisfies the director 
that he intends to (a) purchase property, 
(b) enter into any trade, business, 
profession, or vocation, or (c) enter 
into any other "feasible" activity that 
the director may approve, may withdraw 
such amounts from the fund asthe direc- 
tor considers adequate to enable hin to 
carry out his purpose. In addition, a 
member who has reached the age of 55 
years or who faces hardship affecting 
his immediate family may also withdraw 
his contribution in a lump sum rather 
than receive monthly benefits. 

By appropriating Britain's redundancy 
payments and redistributing them on a 
monthly basis, the new fund will assist 
the Singapore Government to support the 
unemployed base workers during retrain- 
ing and until they find new jobs. The 
withdrawal provision encourages dis- 
missed noncitizens to leave Singapore 
upon termination of their employment, 
which will help relieve the local unen- 
ployment situation. The fund is to be 
administered by a director appointed by 
the Minister of Labor, and the expenses 
of administering it will be met out of 
general government 4ppropriations.-- 
Singapore Publications. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The following titles of books and articles 
came to the attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks. 








Western Europe and Canada 


REGIONAL 

Burkus, John. "Some Aspects of Income Redistribution Through Social Security in Four 
Western European Countries," International Labour Review, February 1968, pp. 
167-190. 

Descloitres, R. The Foreign Worker: Adaptation to Industrial Work and Urban Life. 
Paris, Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 1967. 173 pp. 

Drouet, Pierre. "Vocational Training Costs: Results of a Pilot Study and an Essay in 
Methodology," International Labour Review, February 1968, pp. 115-133. 











CANADA 
Quinet, Felix. The Collective Agreement in Canada: Study of Its Role in a Changing 
Industrial Environment. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1967. 116 pp. 








BELGIUM 
“Employment Injury and Occupational Disease Insurance inthe Public Sector inBelgium," 


International Labour Review, January 1968, pp. 76-77. 








FRANCE 
"Social Security Reforms in France," International Labour Review, January 1968, pp. 
77-82. 
SWEDEN 


Anderman, Steven D, "Central Wage Negotiations in Sweden: Recent Problems and Develop- 
ment," British Journal of Industrial Relations, November 1967, pp. 332-337. 
Trade Unions and Technological Change: A Research Report Submitted to the 1966 Con- 

gress of L. 0. (Swedish Trade Union Confederation). London, Allen & Unwin, 1967. 


258 pp. 











SWITZEKL AND 
Lovey, Roger. “Origin and Originality of Christian Trade Unionism in Switzerland," 
Labor (ICFTU), June 1967, pp. 215-221. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Bain, George S. Trade Union Growth and Recognition, With Special Reference to White- 
Collar Unions in Private Industry. London, HMSO, 1967. 116 pp. 
Hunter, L. C. "Income Structure and Mobility," British Journal of Industrial Re- 
lations, November 1967, pp. 386-398, 











Near East and South Asia 


CYPRUS 
Sparsis, Mikis., Labour on the March, 1910-1941-1960-1967. Nicosia, Ministry of La- 
bour and Social Insurance, 1967. (|Labour Publication Series No. 18) 





INDIA 
Employers' Federation of India. Thirty-Fourth Annual Report, 1966. Bombay, The 
Federation, 1967. 284 pp. 
India, Ministry of Labour, Labour Bureau. Occupational Wage Survey, 1958-59; Industry 
Reports. Simla, 1966-67? 3 vols. 
Namjoshi, M. V., and B. R. Sabade, Chambers of Commerce in India. London, New York, 
Asia Publishing House, 1967. 143 pp. [Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics | 
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ISRAEL 
Bank of Israel. Annual Report, 1966. Jerusalem, 1967. 546 pp. 
Israel, Ministry of Labour, Manpower Planning Authority. Occupational Shifts in Man- 
power Requirements. 1966. 33 pp. 
----. Projection of Manpower: Post-Elementary Education, 1966. 66 pp. 














JORDAN 
Jordan, Ministry of Education. Year Book of Education Statistics for the Scholastic 





Year 1965-1966. 1966? 241 pp. 





PAKISTAN 
Birjis, Zahida. Women at Work; Study of Values and Attitudes of Officials About En- 





ployment of Women in West Pakistan. Lahore, National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1964? 52 pp. 





SAUDI ARABIA 
U.S. Bureau of International Commerce. Basic Data on the Economy of Saudi Arabia, 
Prepared by Amelia J. Braun. Washington, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1967, 
8 pp. [Its Overseas Business Reports, OBR67-78, 1967 | 





TURKEY 
International Labour Office. Rapport au gouvernement de laTurquie sur l'organisation 








administrative de l'institution des Assurances Sociales. Genéve, 1966. 57 pp. 
[ OLT/TAP/Turquie/R. 28 | 





UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Gerakis, Andreas S. “United Arab Republic: A Survey of Developments During the 
Five-Year Plan, 1960/61-1964-65,"" International Monetary Fund Staff Papers, 
November 1967, pp. 456-477. 
Hansen, Bent, and Girgis A. Marzouk. Development and Economic Policy in the UAR 








(Egypt). Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Co., 1955. 333 pp. 
Mead, Donald C. Growth and Structural Change in the EgyptianEconomy. Homewood, Il1l., 
R, D. Irvin, 1967. 414 pp. [Publications of the Economic Growth Center | 





Africa 


REGIONAL 

Goodwin, Craufurd D. "Economic Analysis and Development in British West Africa," 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, July 1967, pp. 438-451. 

Hance, William A, African Economic Development. Rev. ed. New York, published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Frederick A. Praeger [1967|. 326 pp. 

Ingham, Kenneth. A History of East Africa. Rev. ed. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1966. 462 pp. 

Kof£, David, and George Von der Muhil. "Political Socialisation inKenya and Tanzania-- 
A Comparative Analysis,"' Journal of Modern African Studies, May 1967, pp. 13-52. 

Murray, A. Victor. The School in the Bush. 3d ed. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1967. 
454 pp. 

















ALGERIA 
Algeria, Service des Statistiques Sociales. Resultats de l'enquete _ semestrielle sur 
la situation de l'emploi au printemps 1966. Alger, Sous-Direction des Statis- 
tiques, 1967. Pp. unnumbered. 
"Reform of Workmen's Compensation in Algeria," International Labour Review, March 1967, 
pp. 244-247. 











BURUNDI 
International Labour Office. Rapport au gouvernement du Burundi sur la legislation et 
l'administration du travail, Geneva, 1967, 202 pp. /|OIT/TAP/Burundi/R.2} 








TUNISIA 
Tunisia, Code du travail, Tunis, Imprimeur Oficielle, 1966. 135. pp. 
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U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding living quarters al- 
lowances should be directed to the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of F oreign Labor and Trade. 
Any explanation of the changes in allowance rates from one 
time period to another is not available. Revisions of the al- 
lowances are published quarterly, in the February, August, 
and November issues of Labor Developments Abroad. 


The table on pages 17-22 presents the 
living quarters allowances established 
by the U.S. Department of State for 
U.S. Government civilian personnel 
stationed abroad. Under Government 
policy, civilian personnel at foreign 
posts are furnished either with free 
Government-acquired housing or an allow- 
ance to cover the cost of privately 
rented quarters. This allowance is 
designed to reimburse the employee for 
the annual cost of rent, of electricity, 
gas, fuel, and water charges, and of 
any taxes required by local law or custom 
to be paid by the tenant. 

Several living quarters allowances are 
established for each post in order to 
cover the average costs of housing for 
employees in different family size and 
Salary groups. The table shows. the 
allowances computed for two family status 
groups and four salary groups. 

Allowances are computed for two basic 
family status groups--"without family" 
and "with family"--and additional supple- 
ments are provided to adjust for family 
size. The "without family" allowance 


is payable to an employee who has no 
family member living with him. The 
primary “with family" allowance is pay- 
able to an employee who has one family 
member living with him; supplemental 
amounts, as shown below, are payable to 
an employee with more than one family 
member living with him: 


3-4 family members........-.e0- $ 200 
5-6 family members.........e+.- 400 
7 family members or more..... 600 
Allowances are established for five 
salary groups. The five groups refer 
to the following approximate basic 


salary ranges 
allowances) : 


(excluding any overseas 


Group Lesccccsccose “* $ 26 ,000-$ 30 ,000 
Group Zeccccccccces ee 15,000- 25,999 
Group S3.cccoccccccvece 9 ,000- 14,999 
Group Geccccececceces 6,000- 8,999 
Group Sercccccccccccs Under 6,000 


The salaries shown are approximate be- 
cause of the variations and overlapping 
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in salary 
ernment personnel 
for group 1, which includes only chiefs 


rates and grades 
systems. 


among Gov- 
Allowances 


of mission and ambassadors, are not 
shown in the table. Allowances are not 
computed for this group because Govern- 
ment quarters are usually furnished for 
personnel at this level; rather, the 
allowances are prescribed at double the 
group 2primary "with family" allowance. 

The allowances are based on annual ex- 
penditure reports required of all per- 
sonnel occupying privately leased 
quarters. In analyzing the _ reported 
costs of housing, particular attention 
is given to changes inhousing expenses, 
the expenditures of new arrivals, nec- 
essary out-of-pocket expenditures, and 
changes in the type, size, and adequacy 
of quarters occupied. No specifications 
are made concerning the appropriate 
type of housing. The costs of all 
houses and apartments, furnished and un- 
furnished, varying in size and location, 
are combined in computing the allowances. 

Two qualifications concerning the ex- 
change rates used in establishing the 
quarters allowances should beunderstood. 
First, the exchange rates used for a 
few posts included in the table are not 
necessarily the official or free market 
rates, and for such posts, therate used 
cannot be indicated. Second, in many 
posts a number of Government civilian 
employees lease quarters requiring pay- 
ment of rent in dollars. To the extent 
that these dollar-leases exist, the 
allowances are usually not the dollar 
equivalents of housing costs in local 
currency converted at the prevailing 
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rate of exchange. When revaluations of 
the rates of exchange occur for these 
posts, the revised allowances will only 
reflect changes in 


partially housing | —_ 
costs resulting from the new currency 
rates. Therefore, the quarters allow- 


ances should not be adjusted for exchange ( 
rate fluctuations. 

The housing allowances established by 
the U.S. Department of State may not be 








completely indicative of the going rent Afghar 
levels at a given post. The number of Alger: 
civilian Government personnel renting Alg: 
, , Con: 
private quarters is often too small to 
provide reports of the full range of Oral 
housing costs. Posts where all Govern- argen' 
ment civilian employees occupy Govern- Bue 
ment quarters or only one or two employ- Cort 
ees rent private quarters have been ex- od 
cluded from the allowance table. The | Austr: 
available data for these posts do not| Can 
provide reliable measures of housing | Mel 
costs. {| oye 
No correlation exists between the | Austr 
living quarters allowances and the U.S. — 
Department of State cost-of-living in- am 
dexes. At many posts where the cost-of- Barba 
living, excluding housing, is well below! ssict 
the Washington level, housing costs are Ant 
relatively high because of severe Bru 
shortages of adequate housing. There- rene 
fore, the U.S. Department of State cost- Boliv 
of-living indexes should not be used as Coc 


an indicator of housing costs for cities | La 
not included in the table. Furthermore,| p73 
because housing costs are affected Bel 
greatly by the availability and adequacy { Bel 
of housing, the published allowance 
schedules are not dependable as indi- 
cators of housing costs inother cities.| 
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& rent 





Afghanistan: Kabul.....+/ $3,200} $3,200] $2,600} $1,900] $2,700} $2,400! $1,800] $1,600 
ber of Algeria: 
enting AlgiersSescececccseesece| 3,400} 3,000] 2,300] 1,600) 3,000) 2,100} 1,600] 1,400 
all to Constantine..ccccesesece| 2,900) 2,300) 2,000} 1,400} 2,500] 1,700} 1,400] 1,200 

OTANecccccccccccccecese| 2,900) 2,390} 2,000} 1,400] 2,500} 1,700] 1,400] 1,200 
Argentina: 

BuenoS AireS.ecceceecee| 4,500) 4,100] 3,300] 2,500] 3,500] 3,100] 2,300] 1,900 


nge of 
overn- 








overn- 
mp loy- Cordobacccccecesccecces| 2,800) 2,400] 1,900} 1,400] 2,200] 1,900 1,400; 1,200 
en ex-| La Platasccceccceeceeee| 3,200) 3,200] 2,600) 1,909] 2,800] 2,200] 1,800 1,400 


A The | Australia: 
ao not | Canberrasssscscccceeess| 3,200] 2,800] 2,300] 1,800 2,600} 2,100] 1,700] 1,500 
Du Sing | Melbourne..sesscccceees| 3,600} 3,090} 2,300] 1,500 2,700} 2,100} 1,500] 1,300 

{ Sydney ceceecccceecceees| 3,600] 3,000} 2,300] 2,090] 2,800] 2,100 2,000} 1,500 
' the | Austria: ViennA.ceeeeeee| 4,500] 4,200} 3,500} 2,300] 3,600 2,800} 2,100} 1,700 
> U.S. Bahamas: 
Grand Bahama Island....| 5,500} 4,000} 3,500] 2,509 4,200] 2,900} 2,500] 2,300 


4 NASSAU. eeeseeeseceesee| 5,500) 4,000] 3,500] 2,500] 4,200} 2,900] 2,500] 2,300 
below | BarbadoS..esssececceeseee| 3,000] 2,500] 2,200] 2,000] 2,500] 1,800] 1,800] 1,800 
i pa Belgium: 

evere| AMEWELPeccccceeeeceeeee| 35200] 3,000] 2,300] 1,500] 2,700] 1,800] 1,600] 1,400 
here, | , BYUSSE]Ssececeeeeeeeeee| 3,500] 3,000] 2,400] 1,700] 2,700] 2,000] 1,700] 1,600 
coct,| Bermuda: Hamilton.......| 2,400] 2,400] 1,800} 1,500| 2,100] 1,700] 1,500] 1,300 
ait aa Bolivia: 

ities} CoChabamba........+e+0+| 2,300] 1,900] 1,600| 1,100] 1,900] 1,500] 1,100] 1,000 


LA PAZ.ecccccccccvecces| 2,900} 2,800] 2,809] 2,000] 2,200] 2,000 2,000} 1,700 
sagen! Brazil: 


| seen Belem.sseccesesesesseee| 2,700| 2,200] 2,100] 1,600] 2,000] 1,600] 1,600] 1,300 
— Belo Horizonte....+.+e+| 3,600| 3,000] 2,600| 2,000| 3,000] 2,400| 2,000] 1,500 
indj-| CUFitibas.eeecceeeeeeee| 2,300] 1,900] 1,700] 1,500] 2,100] 1,600] 1,600] 1,200 
ties,| POFtO Alegresecceeeeeee| 2,490] 2,400] 2,100] 1,800] 2,100] 1,900] 1,700] 1,500 


| Pr TTT TTT TTT es 3,200} 3,100} 2,400] 1,800] 2,200] 2,200 1,700} 1,500 
Rio de Jameiro.ccecccece 4,400] 4,000] 3,100] 2,200 3,300] 2,800} 2,400] 2,100 
NON nn 0660006666666 3,700} 3,100; 2,600] 1,709] 2,600; 2,200 1,700] 1,400 
ee SEED ctssbeseesese 3,500} 3,400; 2,800] 2,100] 2,900; 2,100 2,100; 1,800 
Canada: 
Mont real..seeeceseeeees| 3,000] 2,700] 2,300] 1,700] 2,400] 1,800] 1,700] 1,600 
OCCAWRccccccccccccecces| 39300) 2,300] 1,900] 1,700 2,300} 1,900; 1,700; 1,600 
QuebeCececccccccecesess| 2,500] 2,500] 1,700] 1,300] 2,000} 1,600] 1,400 900 
Saint John, N. Beceeeee| 2,700] 2,100] 1,600] 1,000] 1,900] 1,400] 1,100 800 

} St. John's, Newfoundland] 2,700] 2,500 2,500} 1,600/ 2,300] 1,700; 1,500} 1,300 
TorontOccccccccccccecce| 3,100] 2,500] 2,000] 1,700 2,500} 1,800; 1,800; 1,500 
Vancouver..sseeceeeeeee| 2,700] 2,400] 1,800] 1,400] 2,300] 2,000] 1,400] 1,100 

} ere eee 2,200] 1,700} 1,600} 1,000] 1,900|] 1,400] 1,100 800 
MENG R i ceccceccsosessed Beree 2,700} 2,200} 1,500] 2,300] 1,709] 1,300} 1,100 
PEMESGR. co ckecesseveos 2,600] 2,600} 2,000/ 1,400] 2,100] 1,700] 1,400] 1,100 
Ceylon: Colombo...seeeee| 2,100] 1,900] 1,600] 1,300] 1,800] 1,500] 1,200] 1,200 
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Family status and salary group 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
j 
Chile: 
SAntiago.ceeccececceeee| $4,000| $3,800} $2,700) $2,200) $3,200] $2,400) $1,700} $1,700 
China (Taiwan): 
Taichung...cccccccecses| 2,000] 1,500) 1,300 900} 1,500}; 1,300) 1,100 800 
Taipei .cccccccccccccees| 2,700] 2,300) 2,100] 1,500} 2,000} 2,000) 2,000) 1,500) 
Colombia: \ 
Barranquilla...eesesceee| 2,600) 2,100) 1,400} 1,200) 2,100} 1,400) 1,100 900 
Bogot@ecccccccccccceses| 3,000) 3,000) 2,400) 1,700) 2,500} 2,100) 1,700} 1,600 
Calissccccccccessseeces| 2,300] 2,000} 1,500} 1,200) 2,000} 1,400} 1,200 900 
Costa Rica: San Jose....| 2,700} 2,500) 2,000) 1,500} 2,300} 1,600) 1,500) 1,500! 
Cyprus: Nicosia....eseeee| 1,800} 1,600) 1,200} 1,200} 1,500} 1,200) 1,100 900 
Denmark: Copenhagen.....| 2,800] 2,800] 2,500] 1,500} 2,000) 1,800] 1,300} 1,300) 
Dominican Republic: Santo } 

DomingoO.ccccecccccsee| 4,200) 3,800) 3,100} 2,500) 3,600} 2,800} 2,100) 1,800 

Ecuador: 
Guayaquil...ecceccccees| 2,600) 2,600) 2,100} 1,400} 2,200] 1,600) 1,400) 1,100 
Quitoccccccccccescceses| 2,800} 2,600) 2,400} 1,700} 2,400} 2,100} 1,700} 1,500 
El Salvador: San Salvador| 3,000} 2,600} 2,400} 2,100) 2,800} 2,100} 2,100} 1,800 
Ethiopia: } 
Addis Ababa...sccecesee| 3,900) 3,600) 2,900) 2,100} 3,800} 2,600) 2,100) 1,900 
Asmara, Eritrea...e.ee--| 1,600] 1,600} 1,400 900} 1,300} 1,300} 1,000 800 
Finland: Helsinki.......| 3,200} 2,800) 2,300} 1,700} 2,400] 2,200} 1,600) 1,600 
France: 
Bordeaux.cccccccecsceee| 2,400) 2,200} 1,800) 1,400} 2,200) 1,800} 1,400) 1,000 
Chateauroux..ccececcceee| 1,800} 1,500) 1,300} 1,000} 1,500] 1,200} 1,000 800 
Marseille...ccccceccccee| 2,800] 2,800) 2,200} 1,700) 2,400] 2,000}; 1,800} 1,300) 
OrleanS.ccccscccceseece| 2,200] 1,800} 1,600) 1,200) 1,800} 1,500} 1,300} 1,200) 
PariSsccccccccceccsesces| 4,600) 3,700} 2,700) 2,500) 3,200} 2,700} 2,300} 2,100 
French West Indies: 

Martinique..eccceseee | 3,000} 2,700} 2,300) 1,600} 2,900) 2,100) 1,300) 1,300) 
Gambia: Bathurst....eecee} 1,100 900 800 500; 1,100 700 600 400 | 
Germany : 

Berlinecsccccceceeseese | 2,800} 2,300) 2,000) 1,400) 2,500} 1,800} 1,400) 1,100) 
Cologne.cccccccccsseses| 2,000] 1,800} 1,600} 1,200) 1,800} 1,400) 1,200) 1,000 
Dusseldorf...cccecscceee | 2,000} 1,800} 1,600) 1,200} 1,800} 1,400} 1,200) 1,000 
Frankfurt am Main......| 2,700] 2,100] 1,700} 1,400) 2,100} 1,600) 1,400) 1,200 
Hamburg.ccccccccecceces| 3,400; 2,800) 2,300} 1,700) 3,000] 2,100} 1,700) 1,400 
Hanovereceeocsceceeseees| 2,000) 1,800) 1,600} 1,200} 1,800] 1,400) 1,200) 1,000 
Heidelburg....seeeeeeee| 2,000] 1,800} 1,600] 1,200] 1,800] 1,600] 1,200] 1,000 
Mannheim. ..ccccccccecee| 2,000] 1,800} 1,600] 1,200) 1,800} 1,600} 1,200 1,000 ? 
Munich. .ccccccccccsccee| 3,400] 2,800} 2,200} 1,300) 2,700} 2,100) 1,400) 1,100 
“urnbergeccccescccccees| 2,000] 1,800} 1,600] 1,200) 1,800} 1,400) 1,200} 1,000 
Saarbruecken...sceceeee | 3,400] 2,800} 2,300} 1,700} 3,000} 2,100) 1,700; 1,400, 
Stuttgart..cccccccesess| 2,300] 2,000} 1,700} 1,200} 1,800] 1,500) 1,200) 1,000 
Wiesbaden....cceeceeees| 2,500] 2,100] 1,700] 1,400] 1,900] 1,700} 1,400] 1,200 
Greece: 
AthenS..ccccccccccccese| 3,200] 2,700] 2,300} 1,700] 1,900} 1,800} 1,500) 1,300 
Thessaloniki..cecccceee | 3,000) 2,600) 2,200] 1,700} 1,900} 1,700} 1,400 1,200 
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Family status and salary group 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
Guatemala: Guatemala....| $3,000] $2,800} $2,400! $2,000] $2,800] $2,300] $2,000] $1,700 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince...| 3,000} 2,500} 2,500} 1,800] 2,500) 2,100] 1,800} 1,600 
Honduras: 

San Pedro Sulaseceseces| 2,500) 2,100} 1,800] 1,400} 2,300] 1,600] 1,400] 1,200 

Tegucigalpa..sccccceces| 3,100} 2,900} 2,400} 1,900] 2,400] 2,400] 2,000] 1,700 
Hong Kongeccccccceccceses| 4,300] 3,700] 3,100} 2,600 3,000} 2,700] 2,100} 2,100 
Iceland: Reykjavik......| 3,200} 2,700] 1,900} 1,300] 2,700] 1,900] 1,300 1,300 
India: 

Bangalore..scccoeccesecs| 1,600] 1,300 900 700} 1,300] 1,000 700 600 

MAdrAS.ceccccccceccescs| 25700] 2,300} 1,800} 1,200] 2,500} 1,700] 1,300 1,100 

New DelLhiceecccccceceee| 2,500) 2,200) 1,700} 1,200) 2,200] 1,500] 1,200] 1,000 

| Iran: 

Meshed.sesececececccece| 1,900} 1,900] 1,800} 1,300} 1,700) 1,500] 1,200] 1,200 

TabriZecceccccceccccees| 1,800} 1,400} 1,300] 1,300] 1,600] 1,300] 1,100] 1,100 

Tehraneccececccescesess| 3,200} 2,700} 2,400] 2,100] 2,700] 1,800] 1,700] 1,500 
Iraq: 

Baghdadeseceeceseseeeee| 3,000} 2,600} 2,300} 1,800] 2,300] 1,900] 1,800] 1,300 
Ireland: Dublin...ceseeee| 2,000} 1,800] 1,700} 1,000] 1,700] 1,400] 1,200 1,000 
Israel: Tel Avivessseeee| 2,700} 2,000) 1,800} 1,300] 2,000] 1,400] 1,300 1,100 
Italy: 

BolognAsecceccccesceces| 1,900] 1,900} 1,500} 1,000} 1,700] 1,700] 1,100 900 

Catanid.sceccccccccceee| 1,700) 1,700] 1,600] 1,200] 1,500] 1,500] 1,100] 1,100 

FLOFENCE seeeceececeseee| 2,300} 2,000] 1,600} 1,400] 2,200] 1,600] 1,500] 1,000 

GENOA seccccccccescceses| 3,300) 2,800] 2,100] 1,600] 2,900] 2,200] 1,600] 1,300 

La Speziassccccscecceee| 1,800} 1,700] 1,500) 1,100} 1,600] 1,400] 1,100 900 

Leghornecccccccescceces| 2,000} 1,700} 1,500} 1,100] 1,600] 1,300] 1,100] 1,100 

MiLAN. ececccecccceceees| 3,800] 3,600} 2,700] 2,000] 3,400] 2,600] 2,100] 1,700 

NapleSscecccccccceseces| 2,900] 2,300] 1,900] 1,600] 2,400] 1,900] 1,600] 1,600 

PalermOssscesccecescece| 2,700] 2,400] 1,800} 1,500] 2,400] 1,800] 1,500] 1,200 

ROME s eecesccccccceseses| 35500) 3,200] 2,500] 1,600] 3,200] 2,200] 1,800] 1,600 

Trieste..sccccccccecees| 2,500) 2,400] 2,000} 1,400] 2,500] 2,100] 1,500] 1,300 

TUrTIneccccccccccccesese| 35500) 3,200} 2,300] 1,500} 2,400] 2,200] 1,300] 1,100 
Jamaica: Kingston....e..| 2,600] 2,300} 1,900] 1,600] 2,200] 2,000] 1,700] 1,400 
Japan: 

Fukuoka.cccsesescsseses| 2,700] 2,100] 1,600] 1,000] 2,300] 1,700] 1,100 800 

Kobe-Osaka..cesceseeces| 3,100] 2,500] 1,900] 1,200] 2,500] 1,700] 1,300] 1,100 

Misawa. .sccccccccceeese| 1,700} 1,300] 1,200] 1,000] 1,500] 1,100 700 600 

NAQOYascccccsccececsees| 2,200) 1,700} 1,400] 1,000] 1,500] 1,300] 1,100 800 

SappOrossceceseseceeces| 2,400] 2,400] 2,400] 2,400] 2,100] 2,100] 2,100] 2,100 

Tokyo L/eecececcoceeese| 2,600] 2,100] 1,700] 1,200] 2,300] 1,800] 1,300] 1,100 

Yokohama 1/..eccceecess| 2,600} 2,100] 1,700] 1,200] 2,300] 1,800] 1,300] 1,100 
Jerusalem..cecscccececees| 2,400] 2,100] 1,700] 1,200] 2,300] 1,500] 1,200 1,100 
Jordan: Amman.cecccceces| 3,200] 3,000} 2,500] 1,700] 2,800] 2,000} 1,800} 1,500 
Kenya: WEETOUE ccveceenss 3,300 3,100 2,300 1,800 3,100 2,400 1,700 1,700 
Korea: 

PUSAN ceccccccccecesees| 3,200] 2,800] 2,800] 2,300] 2,100} 2,100} 1,600] 1,400 

See footnote at end of table. 
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Southe 
Lebanon: Beirut...eeeeee| $3,000) $2,400) $2,100) $1,500) $2,500} $1,900] $1,600] $1,500 Se 
Libya: Spain: 
Tripoliccccccecccececes| 2,100] 1,900} 1,900} 1,500) 1,900} 1,400) 1,400 900} Barc 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg..| 2,500) 2,100) 1,700) 1,400) 2,100] 1,400] 1,300) 1,200} pyait 
Malaysia: Las 
Jesselton, Sabah...e.e-| 1,100 900 800 500} 1,100 700 600 400 

Kuala Lumpur..cceseeeee| 3,100) 2,500} 2,000) 2,000) 2,500} 2,000) 2,000) 2,000} Maa: 
Mexico: Rots 
Guadalajara..sccocssceee| 1,900} 1,600} 1,400) 1,000) 1,600) 1,300] 1,100 800} Sev: 
Mazat lanccescsccceccees| 2,300] 2,000] 1,700} 1,200) 2,200) 1,400] 1,300] 1,000} yai 
Mexico, DeFescccccseess| 3,800} 3,400} 2,900) 2,000} 2,600) 2,500] 2,000) 1,700} swede: 
Monterreyececcccceesese| 2,200} 2,000} 1,700) 1,500} 2,000) 1,500} 1,500} 1,300} Got 
Morocco: Sto 
Casablanca.cccccecceces| 2,800] 2,700} 2,300) 1,700) 2,800) 2,000} 1,400) 1,200) switz 
Rabat ccccccccccccsesese| 2,700) 2,700} 2,200} 1,400) 2,700] 1,600} 1,500) 1,300) Ber 
Tangieresecccccceccsees| 2,700} 2,100] 1,700} 1,000) 2,300) 1,700} 1,000) 1,000} Gen 
Netherlands: Lau 
Amsterdam.ceccccccccees| 2,300] 2,300} 1,800] 1,200) 1,900) 1,700} 1,700; 1,000 zur 
Hague, The.ssececceeeeee| 2,700) 2,700) 2,300) 1,600) 2,400) 1,800] 1,700) 1,400/ gria 
Rotterdam..cecoccccceees| 2,000) 1,800} 1,500} 1,100} 1,800) 1,300} 1,100 800} Thail 
Soesterberg.ccecccecees| 2,000} 2,000) 1,600} 1,200) 1,500} 1,300] 1,100 900 Ban 
Netherlands Antilles: } Chi 
CUTACAO ss eeeececcccee| 3,400] 2,800] 2,800) 1,700} 2,800} 2,200} 2,200} 1,300) trin3 
New Zealand: E 
Wellington.secccceceeees| 2,200) 1,900} 1,900} 1,400) 2,000) 1,700) 1,700) 1,300} qynj- 
Nicaragua: Managua.....-| 3,100} 2,900) 2,500} 1,600) 2,600] 2,400) 1,700) 1,400) pyr, 
Norway: Osloseccccecceee| 2,600) 2,200) 2,000} 1,500) 2,400) 1,800} 1,400 aa Ade 
Panama: Panamascececeeees| 3,000} 3,000} 2,600) 1,900) 2,900} 2,300) 1,900) 1,600 Anl 
Paraguay: Asuncion.e....+| 3,200] 3,000) 2,600} 2,100} 2,600} 2,300} 2,000] 1,800 Ist 
Peru: lz 
Arequip@.-cocccccececes| 2,500] 2,100} 1,700} 1,300) 2,100) 1,600) 1,400) 1,100) ynj¢, 
LimAscccccccccccccccces| 4,100] 3,800} 3,000} 2,500) 3,000} 2,300) 2,300) 2,000 Al 
Philippines: ) Ca: 
Davao City.scccccceceee| 1,700] 1,400} 1,200 900} 1,600}; 1,100 900 700 Po: 
Manilascccccccececeeees| 3,600} 3,100} 2,700] 1,700} 2,400) 1,900) 1,600) 1,400) Unit 
Portugal: i Ba 
Lisboneceesecsescececee| 3,200) 2,600} 2,000} 1,600) 2,800) 1,700} 1,400) 1,400 Be 
OportOseeccccccescceece| 2,800) 2,400} 1,700} 1,400} 2,200) 1,600) 1,400) 1,100 Ed 
Ryukyus: Okinawa Island.} 1,800} 1,500} 1,400) 1,300) 1,500) 1,200} 1,000); 1,000)  ,; 
Saudi Arabia: Riyadh....| 3,800} 3,800} 2,800] 1,900} 2,900) 2,900) 1,900} 1,900 Lo 
Singaporescescccecescceces| 35500) 3,100} 2,800} 2,000] 3,100) 2,400] 1,900} 1,600 Lo 
South Africa; Republic of: Ox 
Cape Townecccoescececce| 2,400; 2,400] 2,300] 1,500) 2,200) 1,800} 1,400) 1,200 Urug 

Durbanecesccccseccccece| 2,500) 2,500) 2,100) 1,500) 2,000} 1,700) 1,400 1,200 | 

Johannesburgeceseeseeee| 3,300] 2,700} 2,100} 1,500) 2,900} 1,900} 1,300) 1,100 | 

Pretoriascccccccseccess| 2,300] 2,100} 1,700] 1,200) 2,000) 1,700} 1,200) 1,000 | 
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Southern Rhodesia: 
$1,500 SalisbUry.eeeeeeeeeee| $3,000] $2,500] $1,800] $1,500] $2,200] $1,700} $1,400] $1,300 
Spain: 
900 Barcelonde.sseceeseeees| 25500) 2,400] 1,800] 1,200] 2,400] 1,600] 1,300] 1,200 
1,200] Bilbao.sceccccceseceses| 2,200] 1,800] 1,600 1,100] 1,800] 1,400] 1,300 900 
Las Palmas, Canary 
400 IslandS.eeeceeeeeee| 2,000] 1,800] 1,500] 1,200] 1,400] 1,400] 1,100 900 
2,000) Madrid...sccccsecsccecee| 3,000 2,000} 1,600} 1,300] 2,100] 1,800] 1,400] 1,200 
ROtAsececcccceesesecees| 1,800] 1,600] 1,300] 1,100] 1,800] 1,200] 1,000 800 
800] Seville.sssccccsecceese| 1,600] 1,200] 1,200 900} 1,400} 1,200] 1,100 800 
1,000} Valencia.s.ccscceeeseee| 2,400] 2,200] 1,800] 1,300) 2,200] 1,600] 1,200] 1,100 
1,700} sweden: 
1,300) Goteborg...sseeseeseees| 2,800] 2,800] 2,000] 1,400] 2,300] 1,800] 1,400] 1,200 
Stockholmseeeeceeseeees| 3,900] 3,400] 2,600] 1,700] 2,500] 2,000] 1,600] 1,400 
1,200} switzerland: 
1,300} Bernssssesssesseceseeee| 3,000] 2,800] 2,100] 1,700] 2,800] 2,100] 1,700 1,400 
1,000} Geneva...sssseceeeseeeee| 3,700] 3,400] 2,400] 1,600] 3,100] 1,900] 1,700] 1,600 
LaUSANNE se eeseeeeseeeee| 2,400] 2,000] 1,600] 1,200] 2,000] 1,400] 1,100 900 
1,000! Zurich..ceccesceeseeese| 3,300] 3,000] 2,000] 1,400] 2,600 2,100] 1,400] 1,100 
1,400) syria: Damascus........+| 2,500| 2,200] 1,800] 1,300 2,300] 1,600] 1,300] 1,100 
800 Thailand: 
900} Bangkok.seeseeseeeceece| 3,700] 3,300] 2,900] 2,500] 3,000 2,600] 2,400] 2,100 
Chiang M@issssccsceeeee| 2,400] 2,200] 2,100] 1,400] 2,100] 1,800] 1,300] 1,300 
1,300) Trinidad and Tobago: 
Port-of -Spain.seseeeee| 3,000} 2,500] 2,000] 1,600] 2,100] 1,800] 1,500] 1,500 
1,300! Tunisia: Tunis..esseecee| 3,100] 2,400] 2,200] 1,500 2,400] 1,600] 1,500] 1,200 
1,400 Turkey : 
1,400/ Adana-Incirliksssseseee| 1,700| 1,700] 1,500 1,500] 1,500] 1,500] 1,400] 1,200 
1,600} Ankara......cccseeceeee| 2,600| 2,200] 1,700 1,400} 2,100] 1,700} 1,500} 1,300 
1,800) Istanbulseccesecceseeee| 3,000] 2,700] 2,000] 1,800] 2,700] 1,900] 1,800 1,800 
Izmir-Cigli..sscessceeee| 2,200] 2,000] 1,700] 1,300] 1,800] 1,600] 1,300] 1,300 
1,100) United Arab Republic: 
2,000} Alexandria....seseeseeee| 1,700] 1,300] 1,000 800] 1,200] 1,000 900 800 
| Sbsceccecescncecess) 265001 1,508 1,000 900} 1,500] 1,000 900 800 
700} Port Saidsescescseeseece| 1,300] 1,000] 1,000] 700] 1,200 900 600} 400 
1,400) United Kingdom: 
| Batheeccccccccccecssees| 1,800] 1,800] 1,400] 1,100] 1,600] 1,300] 1,100] 1,000 
1,400} Belfast.cccccseeecceees| 2,000] 1,800] 1,500] 1,200] 1,800] 1,400 1,300 900 
1,100) Edinburgh.ssesseseeeeee| 2,200] 1,900] 1,700] 1,100] 1,900] 1,300] 1,200 900 
1,000} Liverpoolssesesceeeseee| 1,800] 1,800] 1,700] 1,100] 1,700] 1,700] 1,200 800 
1,900 | London.sesceccceeceecee| 3,200] 2,400] 1,900] 1,700] 2,300] 1,900] 1,700 1,500 
1,600} Londonderry.ssesececees| 1,400] 1,400} 1,200 900] 1,200] 1,200 900 700 
Oxford..sccccccccesceee| 2,100] 1,800] 1,700] 1,200] 1,300] 1,100] 1,100 900 
a | Uruguay: Montevideo.....| 3,800] 3,400] 2,700} 1,600] 3,200] 2,300] 1,700] 1,400 
, 200 | 
1,100 | 
1,000 ” 
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Family status and salary group 





Country and city 


Primary with family 


Without 


family 





3 


4 


3 


4 





Venezuela: 
Caracas .ccecccccccsceces| $4,000] $4,300 
Maracaibocceccceecceses| 3,200) 3,000 
Puerto la CruZececcccee| 3,300) 3,100 
Valencia..ccccecccceses| 2,600] 2,100 

Yugoslavia: 
Belgrade..esceccececese| 2,100] 2,000 
Zagredeccseccscccccecce|, 1,500) 1,300 





$3,600 
2,600 
3,000 
1,700 


1,700 
1,200 





$2,600 
1,900 
2,000 
1,200 


1,500 
1,100 





$3,600]$3,000 
2,800] 2,300 
2,700} 1,900 
2,300] 1,600 


1,900] 1,700 
1,500} 1,300 





$2,600 
2,100 
1,900 
1,100 


1,600 
1,200 








$2,400 
1 , 600 
1,500 

800 


1,400 
1,100 








1/ Employees assigned to Tokyo and 
Yokohama whose allowable quarters ex- 
penditures exceed their established 
allowance are authorized additional re- 
imbursement of 60 percent of their ex- 
cess allowable quarters costs. However, 
this additional reimbursement shall not 





exceed the 


Groups: 


With 


family 


following annual 


2 


$800 $600 


Without family 600 | 


Source: 
Allowances Program. 


U.S. 


3 4 


amounts? 


5 


$500 $300 


00 300 § 300 


Department of 


State, 














FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64106; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No,: Price BLS Report No.: 

241 Austria (1963).....eeeeee+ $0.40 BUF =Uddwre CISSS Pe cccccccececese 
218 Bolivia (1962) .cccccccceces -30 274 Malaysia and Singapore 
309 Brasil (1967) cccccccccecs 45 CLOGS) ccccccesevcccecces 
264 Buren (1966) ccccccccccces -40 240 Mexico (1963). ..ccscceeees 
SEF Gepten CEPGR) .cccccccesoces 35 282 Morocco (1964)....eeeee 
217 Colombia (1962).....ccccees 35 258 New Guinea (1964)... 
220 Costa Rica (1962)....cccee -30 321 New Zealand (1967)...... 
242 Ecuador (1963)....seeceeee 235 265 Nicaragua (1964)......... 
280 El Salvador (1964)........ -30 271 Pakistan (1964).. 
298 Ethiopia (1966)....... -40 5 Philippines (1963). 
223 Guatemala (1962)... 25 y Saudi Arabia (1964) 
S24 Guyane (1967) .cccccccccces 35 Spain (1965)........ 
244 Malti (1963). ccccccccccces -40 Sweden (1964)....ceeeeees 
189 Honduras (1961).....eeeee Taiwan (1964)....... 
SPD EOBES CUGGS Do ccccevccceeses 50 Thailand (1964), 
276 Iran (1964). .ccccccsccccces -40 Trinidad and Tobago (1967 
22k ree (ISSR ccccccccccccces -30 Tunisia (1965)....... 
SES TOGGLE CEGE Po cccesccseede -60 Turkey (1963)..... 
320 Jamaica (1967). .ccccccccece -40 United Arab Republic (1964) 
322 Jordan (1967). cccccccecece 45 CSB. CIS ccceasoecs 
290 Laos (1965). cccccccccccece -40 Venezuela (1961). ..eeeeees 
304 Lebanon (1966).......ee00. -50 250 Yugoslavia (1963)....... 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497, 60 cents 

LABOR IN PERU, (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) 
BLS Bulletin 1518. 30 cents . 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above, 


LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No,: BLS Report No.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,: 
The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries, (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
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